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TREND IS CHANGING 
IN ENTRANCE RULES 


Federal Bureau Emphasis of Finds 
College Entrance Requirements 
Steadily Shifting 


When the Prep School or high school 
graduate seeks entrance in college next 
fall he will be met by a very different set 
of entrance requirements from those in 
force ten years ago. During the last ten 
years there has been a radical change in 
the attitude of the college towards those 
seeking admission. These changes are 
treated at length in a bulletin of the Feder- 
al Bureau of Education, “The Trend of Col- 
lege Admission Requirements, 1913-1922.” 


Grinds Not Wanted 


Scholarship, mere marks, counts for less 
and less while more attention is paid to 
securing students of well balanced char- 
acter, ‘‘The whole trend of college educa- 
tion requirements is toward a more liberal 
academic requirement and a more strict 
personal requirement. The present times 
are just entering into a period in which 
ro peswior Wale wo Sversnauowed, though 
never entirely abolished, of course, by the 
more basic elements of quality, capacity, 
or ability, including physical, mental fit- 
ness and attitude, and including such 
characteristics as ambition, interest, in- 
dustry, application, diligence and willing- 
ness.” 

The following quotation from the Bul- 
letin gives some idea of the trend of re- 
quirements: 

“The decade has recorded a startling 
movement toward the diminution and abol- 
ishment of entrance conditions. In 1913, 
of 211 Colleges, 4 per cent would permit 
no conditions; and in 1922, of 232 colleges 
40 per cent would not recognize them. 

“Age and moral requirements early be- 
came a part of college entrance require- 
ments . 


Testimonials Asked For 


“Over one-half of the colleges definitely 
require testimonials in regard to the ap- 
plicant’s moral character. The usual 
formal requirement is giving way to a 
‘personal’ recommendation, in which abil- 
ity, capacity, aspiratioys, interests, leader- 
ship, etc., are predominant elements. 

“In 1922 only eleven per cent of the 314 
colleges made any requirement of physical 
fitness. However, with the present tend- 
ency toward physical education and the 
necessity of selecting more carefully from 
candidates for admission, the physical re- 
quirement promises to be of real impor- 
tance. 

“There is a very definite movement to 
select from the field of candidates only 
those who are considered the ‘best risks.’ 
The method most commonly used is to take 
only those who are in the upper part of 
the high school graduating class, those who 
have made better than passing marks, etc. 
Eleven per cent of the colleges now use 
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Eight American college students, 
two wemen and six men, will go to Ger- 
many next fall to study as guests of 
German universities. These are the first 
honor fellowships awarded for Ameri- 
can students in Germany since the war. 
Last* year fifteen students came from 
Germany. The exchanges have been ef- 
fected by the Institute of International 
Education. 

Those selected were: Paul Dietz of 
Lorain, Ohio, and a senior at Miami 
University, who will study foreign trade 
at the University of Hamburg; Martin 
Eshleman of Denver, Penna, a Haver- 
ford College Senior, German Literature 
at the University of Berlin; Miss Sophie 
Hanson of Carteret, N. J., a Barnard 
College student,-to study political econ- 
omy at the University of Breslau; Mor- 
ris Kemp of New York City and Co- 
lumbia University, history and diplo- 
macy, University of Berlin; Talcott 
Parsons of Marietta, Ohio, Amherst ’24, 
assigned to study at Heidelberg; Miss 
Mildred B. Wetten of Chicago, a Wel- 
lesley College senior, German literature, 
and Simon Newcomb Whitney of New 
Haven, Conn., Yale ’24, who will study 
economics at the University of Breslau. 


some such procedure as against one per 
cent in 1912. 

“There have been more changes in the 
requirements in foreign language during 
the past ten years than in all of the other 
required entrance subjects combined. Not 
only has the number of units required de- 
creased rapidly, but the number of degrees 
requiring no language at all for entrance 
has increased from eleven per cent in 1913 
to thirty per cent in 1922...” 


HANDSHAKERS BLOOM 
IN THE SPRING TIME 


Real Political Campaign Staged at 
U. of Kanses With Two Old Groups 
and a Rebel Third Party 


Scores of colleges are preoccupied with 
the. annual spring elections. In many of 
them all the machinery of a national cam- 
paign is reproduced on a miniature scale 
—political parties, platforms, button hole- 
ing and speeches. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
plans are being considered for a huge all- 
college mass meeting at which candidates 
for various campus offices will make 
speeches and important questions will be 
discussed ‘pro and con. 

The UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS con- 
ducts the most vigorous political campaign 
of any the college. For weeks before elec- 
tion the Daily Kansan prints, successively, 
on one of its pages two miniature news- 
papers The Progressive Student—official 
organ of The Black Mask and Pochacamac 
News, official organ of the party of that 
name. 

The platform of Black Mask includes the 
following piank: 

1. Establishment of a University Co- 
operative Bookstore. 

2. Removal of the selection of Cheer 
leader from politics. 

8. Abolition of the point system. 

4. Educational politics. 

Four of the ten Pochacamac planks fol- 
low: 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


THE NEW JOURNALISM 


A new journalism, critical and indepen- 
dent, is pringing up in American colleges. 
At a meeting of the Harvard Liberal Club, 
Professor A. N. Holcombe recently de- 
clared that this new journalism, as exem- 
plified in the Crimson, is for superior to 
the professional brand. 

“Newspapers are no longer free agents,” 
he declared. ‘The most independent paper 
of which I know is the Harvard Crimson. 
Propaganda and big business have rend- 
ered most news journals useless as con- 
veyors of fact. They are mirrors of bias. 
This trend began during the war and is 
now predominant. The Crimson has no in- 
terests controlling it and so it is live where 
its contemporaries are dead. Its life is 


mirrored in its editorials which express a. 


definite, forceful opinion in great contrast 
to a journal which must cater to its pub- 
lic.” 

The new staff of the Amherst Student 
thinks that ‘the “New Journalism” will 
have a salutary effect upon the college. 

“Confronted by such undergraduate in- 
dependence, the administrative frown can 
no longer have the force of law. Under 
the glare of merciless publicity, faculty 
appointments and educational policies be- 
come no more ‘private affairs’ of the col- 


lege than Freshmen Rules or College Spir- 
iV ae 

“Any justification of the new ideals of 
liberality and independence in college jour- 
nalism is unnecessary . . . The college pa- 
per which sings a continual paean of 
praise or becomes an enlarged official bul- 
letin board, can contribute little to the col- 
lege welfare. It is only by arousing in- 
telligent discussion that improvement in 
student conditions can be made.” 

For the last three years the Student hes 
been roted for its liberalism and intellec- 
tual virility. The new editor merely reaf- 
firms what is fast becoming a tradition of 
journalistic liberalism. 

“In taking over its new duties the new 
board must inevitably follow in grooves 
which preceeding boards have worn smoth. 
On the same broad basis of liberality and 
independence it must continue to build its 
policy. As far as possible, it must at- 
tempt to be as intelligent and interesting 
as it has been in the competent hands of 
the last three editors, without swinging 
either to the extremes of becoming a lit- 
erary museum or a vaudeville perform- 
ance.” 

May the college paper ever take an edi- 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 2) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


HE new editorial board of The 
Dartmouth proves that it was in 
earnest in its declaration that it 
will not coddle the student body. 
Shortly after the appearance of the edi- 
torial quoted on another page it devoted 
two columns down the center of the front 
page to criticism of Dartmouth students. 

We quote a few samples: 

“Within three years the spirit which 
characterized Dartmouth and Dartmouth 
men to the outside world has virtually dis- 
appeared. The individuality which was 
Dartmouth has vanished. The College is 
sinking fast into the rut of stereotype 
which marks many another such institution 
in the country. Here in the heart of na- 
ture, we are trying to become metropoli- 
tan Sues 

“The pressure for pretending in too 
many instances is breeding hypocrisy. The 
man who unshamedly is his natural self 
too often is either ignored or ridiculed. He 
who really is a source of amusement—the 
sham aesthete, the dilettante, the pseudo- 
intellectual—is taken seriously. The po- 
seur reigns. We outlaw emotion. We en- 
courage hypocrisy. 

“Application in any field is belittled. 
Though extra-curriculum activities no 
longer attract numbers of men, no cor- 
responding general increase in scholastic 
accomplishment is apparent. We boast of 
our new intellectualism, but our scholarly 
endeavor fails utterly to justify the boast. 
We loaf and take ourselves very seriously, 
but do not take work seriously. The ap- 
plication necessary for sincere interest in 
the arts or politics is dodged. Round Table 
lectures and discussions have not had a 
worthy audience this year. The first lec- 
tures are attended, judging from the con- 
duct of the audience, more out of curiosity 
or a desire to be amused than for sincere 
aesthetic interest . 

“We come now to two curious paradoxes 
of our alleged increase of culture. Though 
gentility is supposed to accompany culture, 
we have failed to better our manners to 
any appreciable extent. The boor and cad 
hurt the College at will and are tolerated. 
Increasing attempts are made to bring 
pressure to bear upon the faculty for bet- 
ter marks . 

“These are a few of the unfavorable 
characteristics of the new Dartmouth, 
which is supposed to be replacing that 
College which graduated the leading per- 
sonalities behind Dartmouth today. 
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“If the supercilious attitude which con- 
dones such perversions is representative, 
then the fibre of the College is rotting. 

“The Dartmouth does not believe this at- 
titude is universal. Nor is it malicious. 
Thoughtlessness igs responsible.” 


ERE we have an example of inde- . 
pendent, thoughtful criticism. We 


are not, however, concerned at 

present with the truth of these 
charges. The most significant point is 
that The Dartmouth does not intend to 
humor the student body any more than it 
expects to ingratiate itself with the faculty 
er vociferously “boost” the college. 


It is comparatively easy to oppose the 
faculty in behalf of the student body or 
to champion the faculty in face of the 
trustees, but it takes courage to sternly 
chastise the students themselves. 


Most college editors consider themselves 
bound to express no opinion which would 
not be approved of by the majority of the 
students. This results in as colorless and 
uninteresting a paper as any publication 
which binds itself dutifully in the apron 
strings of some dean. 


The editor is chosen because of his su- 
perior ability. His task is rather to mould 
public opinion than merely to reflect it. 
He is a human being with intellectual stand- 
ards of his own, not a parrot. His opin- 
ions are worthy of a hearing. If, in the 
present case, his charges are true the col- 
lege will be the better for his efforts. If 
they are ill founded the students will have 
profited by having been forced to undergo 
a critical self-examination. Noss: 


CHANCE OF ADDRESS 


Publication of THE NEW STUDENT 
will be suspended after June 6, to be re- 
sumed in September. All college students 
and other subscribers whose addresses will 
have changed by September are earnestly 
requested to notify THE NEW STUDENT 
NOW, at 2929 Broadway, New York City. 


Spend your vacation—don’t waste it! 
National Student Forum Summer 
Conference, Woodstock, N. Y. 
June 15—Sept. 15 


For free booklet, scholarships and 
particulars write Camp Secretary, 
National Student Forum, 

2929 Broadway, New York City 


Mark Hanna 


would never have subscribed to THE 
LIBERAL because it fights the two- 
in-one old political machine in behalf 
of the new party of progress—a 
party worthy of YOUR support; and 
because through its Liberal Student 
Column it recognizes you as political 
entity of great value to this nation’s 
welfare. 
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WIND-MILL 


@ Im the roseate world of advertising 
there is no sorrow, no filth, no pain. The 
handsome and satisfied user of Chester- 
fields beams happily and incessantly for 
twenty four hours a day, from a poster 
world where all women are beautiful, where 
lovers embrace constantly and children are 
never anaemic. 

Some of this spirit of Idealism and 
healty Optimism has been carried from the 
advertising offices of our chewing gum 
and hosiery concerns to the publicity de- 
partments of the colleges. In.order to sell 
the colleges to hard headed business men 
it becomes necessary to picture them as 
glorified Childs restaurants where imma- 
culate professors as waiters ladle out por- 
tions of pure, sterilized intellectual food 
to red cheeked, smiling youngsters. 

@] The Windmill is only too glad to help 
along this very backward art of college ad- 
vertising. Hoping that it may prove valu- 
able to many a struggling publicity depart- 
ment, he reprints the following quotations 
from a California university student pub- 
lication. The article is an interview with 
the Publicity Director of the university. 

Dash University has been distinguished throughout 
the state for the unusually fine type of women to be 
found on its campus. Much of this reputation ‘has 
been built up through the work, of Dean Blank .. . 

The girls here are immeasureably superior to those 
seen on other campuses where painted beauties are 
the rule rather than the exception, and freaks are 
often seen. Those who are inclined to be observing 
have remarked this fact. 

When a large photograph is published on the front 
page of a certain green daily of two girls wearing 
sweat-shirts, and the story is accompanied by the 
announcement that “‘Prosaic Garments Replace Frat 
Pins as Pledges at Dash University,’”’ the impression 
given the reading public is far from favorable. 

Pictures of fair damsels practicing the manly art 
of boxing under the supervision of one of the men 
on the boxing team may lead to discussion off the 
campus, but the talk may not be that which we 
could wish. It is perfectly proper for actresses to 
publish their opinions of foreign marriage—one ex- 
pects that sort of thing from actresses, but the opin- 
jons of college women on that interesting subject 
not raise the world’s opinion of the University. 

The declaration of a Russian Baroness that a 
branch of the organization in which men swear 
never to take up arms for the United States existed 
at Dash University draws undesirable comment con- 
cerning the type of manhood here. 

Behold the fruits of this Dean’s labors! 
For many vears he has toiled day and 
night creating a reputation for the girls 
of his university. And may that profound 
saying, “It pays to advertise” prove true 
for their sake. They all deserve to marry 
prosperous realtors. And when they sit 
back in their shiny new suburban homes 
to look at the painted beauties and freaks 
in the Sunday Rotogravures, may they 
think of the man to whom they owe their 
present affluence and send a substantial 
check to the good old Alma Mater. 

@ The last sentence of this quotation 
presents a vexing problem to the publicity 
department. It is comparatively easy to 
advertise the girls as being of Ivory Soap 
purity, but less so to picture the men as 
of Nuxated Iron virility—no white livered 
pacifists. For our universities are honey- 
combed with bolshevism, communism and 
all the other isms, to say nothing of free 
verse poets. Dash attempts to solve the 
problem by censoring all news emanating 
from the university. The lay reader may 
not interpret the following lines as an- 
nouncing that fact but deans and college 
editors will understand. 

The Publicity Bureau was organized to protect the 
University against the release of news which should 
not be released, and to handle all news material as 


(Continued on page 4, col. 8) 
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DRAMA 


“Topsy Turvy World” 


Musclebound, the annual Soph Show at 
Columbia University was a clever satire 
on college life. The Spectator’s dramatic 
critic describes the simple but effective de- 
vice employed to satirize collegiate life by 
means of broad and laughable burlesque: 

“The major studies have become the ma- 
jor sports and the major sports the major 
studies. The delicious and topsy turvy 
world thereby created is handled with re- 
lentless and charming logic and precision. 
The officers of the college have developed 
the manners and lingo of athletic coaches 
with all the respectable moral ideas of col- 
lege teachers. They ungrammatically pro- 
test the inroads that Sanskrit makes on 
student energy that ought to go to football. 
They scold freshmen who waste their time 
on philosophy, and illiterately commend the 
baseball grinds. The athletic coaches have 
the manners and diction of the most ex- 
quisite of aesthetes. They sit in East Hall 
in the offices of the Aesthetics Association 
frothing in the most literary language at 
the eligibility rules. The Campus heroes 
are the round shouldered bespectacled 
Sanskrit captains; the detested grinds are 
the handsome brawny youths who crack an 
A in football.” 

Editorially, Spectator sings praises to 
Musclebound: 

“Beneath the hilarious comedy which 
filled Musclebound, the recent Sophomore 
Show, there was a current of scalding sat- 
ire which spattered some of our most cher- 
ished College traditions. The topsy-turvy 
college world which was created on the 
Earl Hall stage was so fascinating in it- 
self that it may have detracted from the 
delicious satire which-sparkled here and 
there throughout the play . 

“Look at the glorious Sanskrit song of 
victory sung at the conclusion of the Cor- 
nell-Columbia contest . . On a hundred 
Campuses, on a thousand football fields, 
this might conceivably have been sung, 
‘We’re out to win the fray— 

We will cause dismay— 
‘Tis Columbia’s day, the people say . 

“A similarly uncharitable effect was 
created by the ‘speech’ of the Secretary of 
the Intercollegiate Sanskrit Association, ex- 
tracts from which are reprinted in the offi- 
cial Program. Here is an exaggerated pic- 
ture of the typical athletic executive—the 
intensely earnest, boosting individual who 
graces the dinner table at countless Alumni 
celebrations, and who tells how ‘our task of 
directing American manhood along the 
paths of Sanskrit (or football, or college 
journalism, or what not) is a noble one, 
undeserving of the scorn and contempt 
which have been showered on it.’” 


> 


ry 


Glittering Surfaces 


The New Student reviews only those 
Broadway plays which promise to be of 
special interest to colleges—because they 
can be played by dramatic associations, be- 
cause they experiment, or because they are 
especially illuminating. 


The Mosaic title of Congreve’s play, 
Love for Love, would suggest to those who 
were not familiar with the spirit of Res- 
toration drama, passionate conflicts and 
heroic martyrdoms in the service of im- 
mortal love, carried out with Biblical 
grandeur and ferocity. But nothing of the 


sort happens. It was never meant to 
happen. 

Here is not even the love of ordinary 
mortals. We are projected into a world 
of dalliance—into a world of human rela- 
tions whose bonds are as perdurable as 
gossamer. Gallants and ladies who make 
no poignant impact upon each other’s lives, 
and who are but objects of each other’s 
easy pleasures and well-bred disdains. We 
are also in a world of cuckoldry, were hus- 
bands are kept busy bestowing the crown 
of horns, having themselves been singled 
out for the dubious glory of a similar coro- 
nation. 

In this world of hard and glittering 
surfaces, people go ricochetting from suc- 
cess to frustration, from pleasure to pain, 
without either brooding or elation. This 
emotional resilience is quite natural in 
characters that can achieve nothing more 
durable or profound than a fragrant and 
nimble dalliance. 

As in The Way Of The World, the plot 
of Love For Love is of ancillary impor- 
tance. As for the characters, they have 
no life implicit in themselves. They live 
at the behest of Congreve. He has imnosed 
upon them his own philosophies and hu- 
mours. The characters being thus umbil- 
lical to their author, are nurtured on a 
most spicy and refreshingly ribald diet. 

Sexual symbolism is exploited with au- 
dacity and disarming gusto. While the 
triangle and perpendicular are frequently 
coupled in their un-Euclidian relations, 
they are nevertheless mentioned with the 
sanguinary conviction of the geometer. As- 
trology, horoscopy, sailoring, dandyism, 
cuckoldry, each makes its rich contribution 
to the sexual metaphor. 

The settings at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, designed by Robert Edmond Jones, 
are not in this instance an extension of the 
moods of the play. And rightly so. Strictly 
speaking the play has but one dominant 
mood, that of dalliance. The settings are 
therefor subdued an unobtrusiveness which 
makes no infringement upon the move- 
ments. of the play. Otherwise they are 
neither arresting nor original. 

The cast performs with abundant meas- 
ure of intelligence and animation. Espe- 
cially deightful are the playing of Rosalind 
Fuller as Miss Prue, and Perry Ivins as 
Ben, the sailor son of Sir Sampson. We 
cannot be too grateful to the Province- 
town Players for their revival of this ex- 
cellent comedy. 

Dake 


INTERNATIONAL 


World Universities 


One of the chief causes of the intense 
and narrow nationalism in the world is 
the one-sided teaching of the universities, 
declares S. Henry Fomison, Secretary of 
the Anglo American Institute of the World 
University, Vienna. “History in Berlin 
meant German History, in Paris, French 
History, in Belgrade, Serbian History, in 


London, the history of that Empire on. 


which we are told again and again that 
‘the sun never sets’ . The languages 
and literatures of other nations are studied 
with only the rarest attempt to understand 
those peoples, their lives, their part in his- 
tory, their relations to us, their place in 
the world. Arts and sciences of all kinds 
are similarly taught, discussed, and prac- 
ticed academically with only the sslighest 


reference to their effect on the world and 


its history, and no higher concept to give 
them value or direct their employment.” 


It is to remedy this nationalistic educa- 
tion that two world universities have been 
established, one at Brussels, the other at 
Vienna. Mr. Fomison outlines the work 
of these universities: 

“The World University proposes, there- 
fore, to base its teaching on the concept of 
the unity of the world and to enquire into 
the possibilities of erecting a world civil- 
ization by investigating the contributions 
which the various national and racial civil- 
izations have made and can make to the 
world, and demonstrating the results of 
these researches, not only in books and 
lectures, but especially in films and other 
artistic products. It will set up an inter- 
national museum, in which each nation will 
have its room, where will be collected the 
best artistic, scientific and economic pro- 
ducts of the nation, and where information 
on all the activities of that land will be 
accessible to everyone. It will organize 
travelling exhibitions, film shows, concerts, 
dramatic entertainments, and clubs; it will 
promote the interchange of students and 
professors, in short, it will endeavor to use 
all possible methods of diffusing the Best 
that is in the world to everybody.” 


Intellectual Exchange 
With Russia 


Since the war, Russia has been isolated 
from the rest of the world politically, and, 
as the result of this, scientific and cultural 
relations have also been severed.  Intel- 
lectual contacts with Europe have been re- 
sumed of late, but there is still a lack of 
intercourse between the United States and 
the Soviet Republic. 

To remedy this situation, a special or- 
ganization has been brought to life, the 
Joint Information Bureau, which has been 
created in Moscow with the aim of assist- 
ing in the establishment of closer cultural 
connections between the Union of Soviet 
Republics and other countries. 

Constant communication with the scien- 
tific and cultural establishments of the 
Soviet Union is maintained by the Joint 
Information Bureau. It announces that it 
is now ready to facilitate regular contact 
as well as an exchange of scientific peri- 
odical and non periodical publications be- 
twen interested cultural groups in Russia 
and other countries. 

Personal exchange of their work be- 
tween scientists engaged in similar research 
activities is also encouraged. 

The Russian Information Bureau in 
Washington has undertaken to represent 
the Moscow Bureau in America. Its ad- 
dress is 2819 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Fellowship Fund 


International good will is to be furthered 
by the $1,000,000 fellowship fund which 
was proposed by the American Association 
of the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, on April ninth, at their annual 
convention at Indianapolis, Ind. The pro- 
ject was outlined to the convention by Miss 
Theodora Bosanquet of England, executive 
secretary, and Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
dean of Barnard College, president of the 
International Federation. 

Winners of the fellowships will be 
awarded scholarships permitting them to 
study in any country but their own. The 
recipients of the awards of this fund will 
be chosen irrespective of nationality and 
will be permitted to study in any country 
in which they desire. They are to be sent 
into other countries in order that they may 
get an inside view of foreign nations and 
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thus help to promote true international un- 
derstanding. 

Plans for this fund will be carried fur- 
ther at a meeting of the executive council 
of the international federation in Brus- 
sels, in July. It is expected that repres- 
entatives of twenty national federations 
will be present to take up the matter. 


One Hundred dollars will be given the 
college student writing the best essay on 
the subject “Equal Rights for men and 
women.” The prize is offered by the Stu- 
dents’ Council of the National Woman’s 
Party. Ten of the foremost women active 
in American life will judge the contest. 
Three of them are Zona Gale, Fanny 
Hurst and Mrs. John Dewey. The essays 
must be sent to Vivian Simpson, Secretary 
of the Students’ Council, National Wom- 
an’s Party Headquarters, Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., not later than June 15, 
1925. The prize winning essay will be an- 
nounced at the October Conference of the 
Students’ Council. 


CAMPUS HANDSHAKERS 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 8) 


1. Student discipline to be student ad- 
ministered. 


2. A rooting section at all athletic con- 
tests. 


3. A greater Kansas University Y. M. 
C. A. 


4, Better commencement exercises and 
farewell parties. 

A typical news item in one of the polit- 
ical papers: i 

“All you fclks in the College know Fred 
Skaer, Harold Smith, and Laura Ballou. 
Of course you do, cause they are leaders, 
all of ’em. 

“Take Fred for example, candidate for 
president. At present he is president of 
the Sophomore class, a member of the glee 
club, and an allround leader. 

“Harold Smith, one of Potsy’s lightning 
fast half backs and the star third base- 
man on the basketball team, is the candi- 
date for the vice-president. Harold is well 
known to most of the college students. 
Modesty will cause him to refrain from 
asking you for your vote, but he will cer- 
tainly appreciate it...” 

During the last days of the campaign, 
there appeared on the campus The Dove, A 
Journal of Liberal Campus Opinion. Its 
leading editorial declared: 

“Ts there any justification for political 
parties on the campus? Suppose by some 
miracle they should be completely obliter- 
ated—would the vacancy left be notice- 


able? Not as they are organized at pres- . 


ent. They are worse than nothing. They 
furnish food and training for the ignomin- 
ious regime out of college, out in real life 
—the bossism and graft prevalent in or- 
ganized politics. How many candidates 
really aspire to office because they have 
a burning, irrepressible desire to right the 
existing wrongs? Few, if any. How many 
seek an office because of personal ambi- 
tion, or the prestige and gain that might 
accrue? Practically all.” 


On election day the campus was divided 
into several precincts for the purpose of 
facilitating voting. Approximately fifteen 
hundred voters came to the polls. The big 
position, the presidency of the Men’s Stu- 
dent Council, was taken by a Black Mask 
man along with eleven other offices, while 
the Pochacamac party took twenty-three 
offices. 
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torial stand in opposition to that of the 
majority of the student body? That is the 
question which confronts any student pa- 
per which wishes to adopt an intelligent, 
critical point of view. The Dartmouth 
sounds a hearty “amen” to the Students’ 
declaration and appends its own answer to 
the above question. 

“Every word The Student says is true. 
College publications are assuming a new 
position, and college editors in some places 
are paying the consequences. Only recent- 
ly the editor of a Boston University paper 
was disciplined for stating an opinion. 

“There is one sort of dictation which col- 
lege journalism has not generally avoided 
yet, however, and that is one which The 
Dartmouth would like to assert its inde- 
pendence of in the coming year. In the 
cities, newspapers are often puppets of 
their circulations. 

“Faculties have been criticised. Adminis- 
trations have been crucified. Curriculums 
have been damned. But undergraduate 
bodies yet remain the anoited. 

“The Amherst Student concludes promis- 
ing ‘to search out and register student 
opinion more intensively than has been 
done in the past...’ 

“The Dartmouth would like to register 
student opinion also—but in the Vox Po- 
puli column. In the meanwhile, the edi- 
torial column will be devoted conscienti- 
ously to the final aim The Amherst Stu- 
dent voices, ‘to abide by the cardinal prin- 
ciples of liberality and independence and to 
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substitute intelligent discussions for pas- 
sive prejudice.’ ” 

In the first issue by next year’s staff 
of the Johns Hopkins News-Letter, appears 
an editorial declaring an intellectual inde- 
pendence from all domination and an 
alignment with the principles of the New 
Journalism. 
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efficiently as possible. 
from organizations, 


Any news, especially that 
snould be submitted to the 
Bureau for release in order that it may be published 
in the form which will be most effective in increas- 
ing the prestige of the University. Much of the 
harm which has been done in the past has been due 
to thoughtlessness on. the part of those involved; 
if the material is submitted to the Publicity Office, 
anything which was done impulsively would be given 
consideration calmly and things which might be re- 
gretted if published would not appear. 

But even if the Publicity Bureau does 
nothing all day long but give calm consid- 
eration, somehow the news of heretical 
doings within the university is bound to 
leak out and frighten away many fat en- 
dowements. 


To be really effective the academic pub- 
licity man must get at this problem from 
a more fundamental approach. He will 
find that at the root of the matter is the 
fact that when students think for them- 
selves some of them invariably think wrong- 
ly. A certain percentage of them begin to 
doubt such established facts as the suprem- 
acy of the Nordic race and of the Repub- 
lican Party. Therefore The Windmill sug- 
gests that college publicists get together 
and start a university campaign to abolish 
ideas. 
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